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Feels music's soul through every fibre sent, 

Whispers the ravished strings 
More than he knew or meant ; 

Old summers in its memory glow; 

The secrets of the wind it sings ; 

It hears the April-loosened springs; 

And mixes with its mood 

All it dreamed when it stood 

In the murmurous pine-wood, 
Long ago I 

The magical moonlight then 

Steeped every bough and cone ; 
The roar of the brook in the glen 

Came dim from the distance blown ; 

The winds through its glooms sang low, 

And it swayed to and fro, 

With delight as it stood 

In the wonderful wood, 
Long ago. 

"Then she uncovered her wrist, and laying 
the lute in her lap, bent over it, as the mother 
bends over her child, and swept the strings with 
the tips of her fingers, whereupon it moaned and 
resounded and yearned after its former habitations; 
and it remembered the waters that gave it to drink, 
whilst yet in the tree, and the earth whence it 
sprang and wherein it grew up, and the carpenters 
who cut it and the polishers who polished it, and 
the merchants who exported it and the ships that 
carried it ; and it cried out and wailed and 
lamented ; and it was as if she questioned it of 
all these things, and it answered her. 

Whilom I was a tree wherein the nightingales did nest ; 
Whilst green my head, I swayed for them my longing and 

unrest, 
They made melodious moan on me, and I their plaining 

learnt ; 
And so my secret was by this lament made manifest. 
The woodman felled me to the earth, though guiltless of 



And wrought of me a slender lute, by singer's hands 

carest ; 
But when their fingers sweep my strings, 
They tell that I am slain, 
One with duresse among' st mankind afflicted andopprest." 

If this was the source of Lowell's stanzas, it will 
be conceded that it was not bettered under his 
hands. 

Herman Spencer. 
High School, Bellewe, Pa. 



A Greek Source for Comus 30. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs :— The lines from Comus (27-32), 

but this lie 
The greatest and the best of all the main 
He quarters to his blu-hair'd deities 
And all this tract that fronts the falling Sun 
A noble peer of mickle trust and power 
Has in his charge, 



but especially the line underscored, have a parallel 
in Aesch. Supp. 254-5, 

Kal w&irav a?a»> fjs St ayvos ipxerai 
2rpvp.6>i>, rb irpos Sivovrot IjMov, Kpara. 

And all the land through which clear Strymon goes, 
That toward the setting sun, I rule. 

It seems improbable that this similarity has not 
been noted before, but I do not find it in any of 
the annotated editions. 



Herman Spencer. 



High School, BeUevue, Pa. 



A Reply. 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In Mr. Onions' s review of my Studies in 
English Syntax, published in Englisehe Studien, 
xxxvn, 217-220, certain statements are made to 
which I wish briefly to reply. It is understood 
that I do not charge Mr. Onions with purposely 
misrepresenting my views. 

1. Mr. Onions says : "Professor Smith main- 
tains, and rightly, that there is too much ' count- 
ing ' in the syntactical research of to-day, and too 
little weighing, but he unfortunately makes this 
an excuse for ceasing to count altogether." 

By no means. My little book, even in the 
preface, makes it perfectly clear that I believe in 
counting. No day goes by that I do not collect 
and record syntactical data. But counting is 
only a means to an end. The data collected must 
serve as the basis of constructive generalization. 
I cannot better express my own views than by a 
citation from Darwin. On December 21, 1859, 
he wrote to J. D. Hooker as follows 1 : " It is an 
old and firm conviction of mine that the Natural- 
ists who accumulate facts and make many partial 
generalizations are the real benefactors of science. 
Those who merely accumulate facts I cannot very 
much respect." 

2. " The peculiarities in nearly all the Biblical 
examples that he quotes," says Mr. Onions, "can 
be traced to the originals." 

This makes no difference. The language of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible has a unity and 
consistency of its own. The translators were not 
slavish copyists. They made English idiom su- 
preme. They adopted the Hebrew or Greek 
idiom only when in their judgment such idiom 
was in accord with the genius of their own lan- 
guage, the English. The sentences that I cite 
from the Bible are characteristic not only of the 

1 IAfe and Letters of Charles Darwin, edited by his son, 
vol. n, p. 21. 
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King James Version but of the English language 
of that time. In his Advanced English Syntax, 2 
p. 77, Mr. Onions quotes one of these same sen- 
tences {Luke 13 : 25) to illustrate a former use 
of the English language, and says not a word 
about the Greek original. The sentence is : "I 
know you not whence ye are." Though an exact 
translation of the Greek, this sentence is never- 
theless good Elizabethan English. 

3. On p. 29 of my Studies, I say : "A man 
does not call his wife Miss Mary (or Mrs. Jenk- 
ins)." 

Mr. Onions finds this a dark saying : " This," 
says he, "is very puzzling. ... No man either 
speaks of or addresses his wife as 'Miss' anything." 

I leave the reader to draw his own inferences. 

4. Of a certain idiom I say on p. 42 : " It has 
not, however, entirely fallen into disuse. It may 
be heard in I had rather stay than to go with you 
and similar sentences." The point to be observed 
in this sentence is that to is of course omitted im- 
mediately after had rather but emerges before go. 
I did not defend the idiom, but declared that it 
had survived to the present time. 

"Such a sentence," says Mr. Onions, "is pos- 
sibly ordinary North-Carolinese, but it is not 
English." 

Is it possible that Mr. Onions does not read or 
hear read the English Bible ? The following sen- 
tences are submitted for his consideration, only 
Modern English examples being cited : 

(1) "I had rather die than to tarrie upon the 
same" (Nicholas Lichefield, The First Booke of 
the Historie, etc., 1582, fol. 40 v.). 

(2) "Brutus had rather be a villager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome." 

(Julius Cassar, 1, 2, 172.) 

(3) "By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash." 
( Julius Ceesar, 4, 3, 72. ) 

(4) ' ' I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house 
of my God, than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness forever." (Psalms 84: 10. No change is 
made in the Ee vised Version of 1884.) 

(5) "The Israelites had better have wanted 
their quailes, than to have eaten them with such 
sauce." (Bishop Joseph Hall,' Works, ed. 1648, 
p. 45.) 

(6) "There is not a man amongst them who 
had not rather be killed and eaten, than so much 
as to open his mouth." (Charles Cotton, Trans- 
lation of Montaigne's Essays, 1700, chap, xxrv, 
p. 137.) 

(7) "I had rather oppose prejudices, than to 
contend against facts." (Philip Withers, D. D., 
Aristarehus, ed. 1822, p. 197.) 

(8) "I would rather be defeated with this ex- 



* I quote from the edition of 1904, the only one known 
to me. 



pression in the speech,' and have it held up and 
discussed before the people, than to be victorious 
without it." (Abraham Lincoln in Morse's Life 
of Lincoln, vol. i, p. 117. See also Shurter's 
Masterpieces of Modern Oratory, 1906, p. 132.) 

(9) "Kutherford B. Hayes, when this war 
commenced, did not say with Tilden, 'I never 
will contribute to the prosecution of this war.' 
But he did say this : ' I would go into this war if 
I knew I would be killed in the course of it, rather 
than to live through it and to take no part in it. ' " 
(Robert G. Ingersoll, The Situation, an address 
delivered in Chicago, October 21, 1876. See 
Ingersoll' s Great Speeches, edited by J. B. Mc- 
Clure, Chicago, 1898, p. 172.) 

(10) "I had rather see my people render back 
this question rightly solved than to see them gather 
all the spoils over which faction has contended 
since Catiline conspired and Caesar fought." 
(Henry W. Grady* in Shurter's Masterpieces of 
Modern Oratory, 1906, p. 229.) 

4. Mr. Onions' s attack on my discussion of 
Wo is me is prompted by his conviction that wo 
could not be used as an adjective in Middle Eng- 
lish. In his Advanced English Syntax, p. 91, he 
says : " The form of the phrase (Jam woe for 't, 
woe are we) seems to demand that woe should be 
taken as an adjective ; but this is, of course, 
impossible." 

It is impossible only to him who is unfamiliar 
with the Middle English history of the idiom. 
Mr. Mark H. Liddell, Associate Editor of the 
Globe Chaucer, in his discussion of Wo was his 
cook,* says and says rightly : " This, and such 
phrases as wo is me, show the original dative con- 
struction. But all feeling for it was lost in M. E. , 
and in Chaucer we have wo used as an adjective." 

Mr. Onions asserts also that I consider i" am wo 
as the original form of the phrase. This is not 
my view, nor has it ever been. 

5. Mr. Onions complains of my " elaborate 
treatment of the processes by which Ie hit eom 
became It is /—which are so well known that 
they might.have been dispatched in a single page." 

On the contrary, these processes are not so well 
known as they ought to be. In his Advanced 
English Syntax, p. 34, Mr. Onions commits a 
serious blunder in his first remark about It is I. 
"In Old English," he says, "this sentence had 
the form Ie eom hit." If Mr. Onions has even 
an elementary knowledge of the language of King 
Alfred, he must know that Ie eom hit does not 
occur in Old English. 

O. Alphonso Smith. 

UnwersUy of North Carolina. 

"The reference is to the famous "Divided House" 
Speech, delivered in Springfield, Illinois, April 17, 1858. 

*The sentence is taken from Grady's address on The 
Race Problem in the South, delivered in Boston, Dec, 1889. 

6 See his edition of Chaucer's Prologue, Knightes Tale, 
and the Nonne Preestes Tale, 1901, p. 148. 



